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incident to the so-called conflict between scientific results and religious 
beliefs. But, like so many before him, Mr. Mallock has identified 
science with certain metaphysical conclusions which, so far from being 
inferences from modern fnquiry, are actually incompatible with its 
central principles. It were surely too belated, at this date, to take 
Huxley and Spencer as the representative protagonists of a scientific 
philosophy. As a natural issue, Mr. Mallock finds himself in a hope- 
less plight. To wit, it is reasonable to acquiesce in two orders of 
existence, not reconcilable in terms of reason. In this connection, the 
book indeed contains one most pertinent remark : " The geese of the 
days of Moses were as wise as the geese of today" (p. 60). While 
some few suggestions may be extracted from the twelfth chapter, on 
"The Practical Basis of Belief," one is compelled to conclude that, on 
the whole, the work is a good specimen of a prevalent species of 
quasi-popular philosophy, and not entitled in any sense to be classed 
as Wissenschaft. On the destructive side it is not without merit ; the 

constructive is sadly to seek. 

R. M. Wenley. 
University of Michigan. 



THE SPEAKING OF WOMEN IN THE APOSTOLIC 
CHURCHES. 

The subject which Zscharnack 1 investigates is larger than that 
which I have chosen for my title. It includes the churches of the 
second and third centuries, as well as of the first, and the Gnostic 
and Montanistic churches, as well as the orthodox. But the part of his 
book which will prove most instructive to readers in general is the 
second chapter, in which he deals with the activities of women in the 
apostolic churches. Here he undertakes to prove that in the apostolic 
churches, and especially in those founded and guided by Paul, women 
took part in public worship, were missionary preachers, presided over 
church meetings, taught, baptized, and administered the Lord's 
Supper. I shall not review all the arguments with which he supports 
this courageous proposition, but shall limit myself to the more notable 
of those which have to do with the speaking of women in the churches. 

One is derived from the term "fellow-workers" applied to both 
Prisca and Aquila in Rom. 16:3. If the term " fellow- worker" had 

1 Der Dienst der Frau in den ersten Jahrhunderten der christlichen Kirche. Von 
Leopold Zscharnack. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. 193 pages. 
M. 4.80. 
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been applied to Aquila alone, we should have understood it at once as 
referring to the work of preaching. Why should we give it a strained 
and unnatural interpretation when it is applied to a woman ? But to 
resolve all doubt concerning its meaning, we are asked to turn to Phil. 
4:2, 3, where Paul exhorts his "true yoke-fellow" to help two women, 
Euodia and Syntyche, because, to quote his exact reason, "they labored 
with me in the gospel." But, "to labor in the gospel" is to preach 
the gospel. To think of it as anything else is to wrest the language 
from its obvious meaning in order to support a preconceived theory. 

We now go back to Prisca, or Priscilla, for another proof. She 
is mentioned in the New Testament repeatedly in immediate connec- 
tion with her husband, but in every instance save 1 Cor. 16: 19 her 
name stands before his: Acts 18:18; 18:26; Rom. 16:3; 2 Tim. 
4:19. In Acts 18 : 26, the most remarkable of these passages, Apollos 
is taught the way of Christ more perfectly, not by Aquila and Priscilla, 
but by "Priscilla and Aquila." One can hardly read the passages in 
which these two are mentioned and escape the conviction that they 
preached the gospel as evangelists and missionaries, and that the wife 
was more prominent in the work than the husband. Harnack has 
conjectured that the epistle to the Hebrews was chiefly written by 
Priscilla, and Renan has said that "Priscilla and Aquila passed almost 
into the rank of the apostles." But we need no such doubtful specula- 
tions to convince us that Priscilla was one of the foremost missionaries 
of the apostolic age. 

Turning from these biblical arguments, we are directed to the Chris- 
tian romance which we know, perhaps wrongly, as The Acts of Paul 
and Thecla. It is a very early piece of Christian literature, and Origen, 
Hippolytus, and Tertullian were acquainted with it. I have called it 
a romance, but many critics are disposed to find in it a large element of 
sober history. Yet, even as a romance, it would be true to the prevail- 
ing ideas of the age in which it was produced. Now it represents 
Thecla as preaching, not only to women in their houses, but to pro- 
miscuous throngs. Moreover, she baptized her converts. The force of 
this appeal to The Acts of Paul and Thecla is increased by the fact that 
the early Christian writers who refer to the book find nothing offensive 
and nothing un-Pauline in these representations. 

But here we are confronted with the well-known passage, 1 Cor. 
!4:34. 35> in which Paul says: "Let the women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but let them be 
in subjection, as also saith the law. And if they would learn anything, 
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let them ask their own husbands at home : for it is shameful for a 
woman to speak in the church." 

It is evident that this must be interpreted with an unbiased refer- 
ence to another passage in the same epistle, 1 1 : 4-7 : " Every man 
praying or prophesying, having his head covered, dishonoreth his 
head. But every woman praying or prophesying with her head 
unveiled dishonoreth her head : for it is one and the same thing as if 
she were shaven." Here one can scarcely escape the conviction that 
the church at Corinth, founded and guided by Paul, in which he for- 
bade women to speak, permitted some women to engage in public 
prayer and prophecy. Nor can one easily escape the conclusion that 
Paul himself permits them to do so. Surely he is not writing 
about their praying and prophesying in assemblies composed exclu- 
sively of women. Why should a woman wear a veil on her head when 
speaking to women ? It is not an act of insubordination against her 
husband. No one could object to it or put an evil construction upon 
it. The requirement of the veil on the head as a symbol of subordi- 
nation cannot be explained without the acknowledgment that the 
assembly in which it was to be worn was composed both of men and 
women. 

It has been supposed by some commentators that Paul imposed 
upon the Greek women who prayed and prophesied in mixed assem- 
blies the oriental face-veil, a garment entirely new to them. But this 
is not so. He expressly prescribes a head-veil, and not a face-veil. The 
man must pray and prophesy with his head uncovered. The woman 
must pray and prophesy with her head covered. No man ever thought 
of praying or prophesying with his face covered, and hence the legisla- 
tion in reference to the man relates solely to his head. So also the 
legislation in reference to the woman relates solely to her head. When 
it is said that for a woman to pray or to prophesy with her head uncov- 
ered "is all one and the same thing as if she were shaven," the refer- 
ence is solely to the head, and not to the face. There is nothing 
on the face of a woman which could be removed by shaving. But 
prostitutes sometimes shaved the head. This interpretation of the 
law is corroborated by early Christian art, in which the " orante," or 
" praying woman," is often delineated, and usually with the veil on the 
head, but never on the face. 

It is clear from all this that Paul was not thinking of the mere dan- 
ger of encouraging immodesty in the women who prophesied, but of 
the danger of encouraging wrong ideas concerning the auxiliary posi- 
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tion of women in the constitution of the human race. These wrong 
ideas might arise in the mind of the prophetess, or in the minds of 
other Christian women who heard her and interpreted her liberty as 
authorizing license. They might be attributed to Christianity itself 
by its pagan critics, much to its disadvantage. It was necessary, there- 
fore, on every account to require that the woman praying or prophesy- 
ing in mixed assemblies should indicate by some slight and not 
inconvenient symbol the fact that she was not a revolutionist, but an 
advocate of conservative views. An explanation of the head-covering 
would often be asked, and the answer would set the whole matter in its 
proper light. 

If we turn, now, to the later passage in the same epistle, where 
women are required to keep silence in the churches, and to "ask their 
own husbands at home, if they would learn anything," the difficulty 
which it presents is not very great. It states the general rule. But it 
surely does not forbid the very exception already permitted in an 
earlier chapter. The general rule is perhaps a good one for all times 
and all places ; but the exceptions may also be good for all times and 
all places. The rule would be necessary in the apostolic age, when 
women were incredibly ignorant, and in a Greek community, where 
they had all the curiosity, vivacity, and irreverence of the Greek race. 
Their offense at Corinth seems to have been a disposition to interrupt 
the service with senseless questions, better asked at home, and with 
frivolous difficulties, both of which marked a departure from the sub- 
ordination proper to their sex, and not by the desire to pray, to 
prophesy, or to teach. Those who preach in certain pagan communi- 
ties today know how multitudinous and absurd such interruptions can be. 

Has not the discrepancy between the two passages now disappeared ? 

There still remains 1 Tim. 2:12: "I permit not a woman to teach, 
or to have dominion over a man, but to be in quietness." Zscharnack 
solves the difficulty presented by this passage by declaring that the 
epistle is later than the apostolic age, and does not represent Paul, 
either here or elsewhere. There is no need of this violence. The 
epistle is from the apostle. But confessedly it was written near the 
close of his life. The churches by that time were organized under 
officers, among the highest of whom was the teacher. The bishop 
must be " apt to teach." In these late epistles the apostle is legislat- 
ing concerning the officers of the churches. He excludes women from 
the official position of teacher, on the ground that it involves the exer- 
cise of authority over men. The unofficial missionary teaching which 
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came before us in the early part of this article would involve no such 
abuse. The praying and prophesying which were permitted at 
Corinth would involve no such abuse if they were guarded, as the 
apostle guarded them, by the requirement of the head-covering. 

If now we should apply this entire legislation to our own days, it 
would debar woman from the official ministry, but not from a modest 
participation in the social meetings of the church. 

Franklin Johnson. 
The University of Chicago. 



A GREAT WORK IN TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

In the thousand pages of the book before us 1 is concentrated the 
honorable labor of a lifetime. Students of the New Testament have 
long been acquainted with the Prolegomena to Tischendorf s critical 
edition of the Greek text which (after Tischendorf himself had died 
in 1874) Dr. Gregory, with considerable assistance in the earlier stages 
from his fellow-countryman, Ezra Abbot, published in 1884, 1890, 
and 1894. Written in Latin by an American domiciled in Germany, 
and acknowledging much help from England, they have a cosmo- 
politan character, and by their own merit have won a recognized 
position as the standard book of reference for all that concerns the 
materials of New Testament textual criticism. An ordinary man might 
have been content with this achievement ; but Dr. Gregory is not an 
ordinary man. He has taken the vast mass of his Prolegomena, revised 
it, brought it up to date, added here, omitted there, and finally trans- 
lated the whole into German, and published it as an independent 
work, which now lies complete before us, less than nine years since 
the preface to the earlier work was penned. 

A survey of the contents of the new work will show in what respects 
(apart from language) it differs from its predecessor. In place of 
the life of Tischendorf and catalogue of his writings, which would be 
superfluous here, we have a brief introduction, treating of the func- 
tions of textual criticism (pp. 1-5), and a short summary of paleo- 
graphical data (pp. 6-15). Then follows the catalogue of the uncial 
manuscripts (pp. 16-123), of which it need only be observed that they 
now extend through the Latin and Greek alphabets and to the Hebrew 
letter Vav (1), and that the fragments grouped under the letter T 
reach to T y . Indeed, it is evident that the system of nomenclature 

1 TextkriHk des JVeuen Teslamcntes. Von Caspar Rene Gregory. Two vols. 
Leipzig: Ilinrichs, 1900, 1902. x-l-993 pages. 



